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Let us now turn to the other state, which is 
also known by its fruits, but they are of a very 
diferent description. ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.’’* Again, 
Ephes. v- 9, ‘The fruitof the Spirit is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth.” These 
good fruits can only be produced by those who 
are in a spiritual state, which is to be attained 
by co-operating with the Spirit of Christ, a 
measure of which is imparted to every rational 
being. This is the Divine nature, the unerring 
guide, the alone sure foundation, which, in the 
Holy Scriptures, is designated by different names, 
as the Spirit of Christ, the Grace of God, the 
Light, the Unction, &e. 

Religion is an inward work ; it does not con- 
sist in rites and ceremonies,which have no power 
to change the heart, but in an union of the soul 
and all its faculties with the same source of holiness 
and love. This union, in which our present and 
eternal happiness consists, is only to be main- 
tained by a constant subjection of our will to the 
Divine will ; we should wish and desire nothing 
but in the will of God, being well assured, that 
what is contrary to that, would prove a real in- 
jury to us, and separate us from his love; we should 

ear the privation of health or of worldly comforts, 
with calm submission,being assured that the Judge 
of the whole earth willdo right, and that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. He 
will permit no more to be laid upon us than he will 
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* Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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give us strength to bear, if we humbly apply to him 
for it; we should suffer all and bear all for the love 
of him, and simply because it is his will. Though 
sometimes, in infinite wisdom, for the trial of 
our faith and attachment, he may see meet to 
withdraw his sensible presence from our souls, 
and we may be distressed, even without knowing 
in what we have offended, yet, if our hearts and 
affections are preserved faithful, the “ everlast- 
ting arms,’* though unseen, will be underneath 
for our support: and in his own time he will re- 
store to us the joys of his salvation, and give us to 
see that our affliction was only intended for our 
purification, and to attach us still more closely 
to him. By patiently enduring affliction, the 
heart becomes softened, and learns to expand in 
sympathy with the sufferings of others; and 
hence we become more fitted to bear the fruits 
of love, gentleness, and meekness. True religion 
alone can inspire with true benevolence. When 
the love of God has taken possession of the heart 
we cannot but love all that he has made. We 
love our fellow men of all nations, as the children 
of our common Father, and, appreciating the va- 
lue of our everlasting concerns, are willing to 
spend and be spent to do them good. Our 
eyes being opened to the vast interests of eterni- 
ty, we shudder for those who are on the brink ofde- 
struction, are eager to apprise them of their danger, 
and rush to their assistance. Love is so emi- 
nently a fruit of the Spirit, that the apostle John 
says, “He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.’’+ Our Lord declares it to be 
the distinguishing mark of his followers; “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another.’’t Under the influence 
of this love, which is one of the strongest marks 
of being in the spiritual state, we cannot think 
evil of, much less injure one another; and so 
powerful was its effect, when the Holy Spirit was 
poured forth upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost,§ that they were bound together as one 
man in the precious feeling of unity with the 
Divine being and with each other in Lim, that no 
one considered the things he possessed as his own, 
but they had all in common—the selfish principle 
was overcome, and pure benevolence had supplied 
its place. Itis this divine love which has sup- 


tJohn iv. 16, 
§ Acts iv. 32. 


*Deut. xxxiii. 27. 
t John xiii. 35. 
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ported the members of the spiritual kingdom 
through all ages, under their afflictions, tribula- 
tions, and persecutions. This has at times even 
made them joyful in their prisons, caused them 
finally to triumph over all the wrath and malice 
of their enemies, and to rejoice in him who had 
counted them worthy to suffer for his name’s 
sake. 


Faith is another of the fruits of the Spirit, and 
so essential, that the apostle declares, “‘ Without 
faith it is impossible to please God; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he isa rewarder of them that diligently seck 
him.”’* How reasonable it is to believe in the 
existence of a God, has already been stated; and 
also, that we cannot believe in him savingly but 
by obeying the divine principle, the Spirit of 
Christ, as manifested in the secret of our souls. 
A mere assent to the truth of certain doctrines 
is not sufficient, but the belief and faith bere 
spoken of are only experienced under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, of the witness for God in the 
heart. 


“He that believeth hath the witness in him- 
self.”’+ This witness is at times mercifully accom- 
panied with an indisputable degree of evidence ; in 
the precious fecling of this the apostle exclaimed, 
even when under great tribulation,“ know whom 
I have believed.” And again: “The spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.”§ ‘This faith is not a specula- 
tive notion, but an operative principle—“ it works 
by love ;” “ it purifies thevheart.”’|| It was this 
which prepared the righteous, from the begin- 
ning of time to receive immediate communica- 
tions from the Divine Being, who has in different 
ages in divers manners, condescended to make 
known his will to his servants as intelligibly as 
when a man speaks to his friend. Thus he cn- 
couraged the father of the faithful with, “ Fear 
not Abram ; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward.”§ To the patriarchs, to Moses, 
and to the prophets, he communicated his will in 
a supernatural manner; yet the impression was 
so clear and strong, that they began their mes- 
sage with “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


Without faith in the inward revelation of the 
Spirit of God, it is impossible savingly to under- 
stand the written revelation ascontained in the 
Holy Scriptures. A wicked man might learn to 
repeat them from beginning to end, and still re- 
main as corrupt as ever. They are only to be 
thus understood by a measure of that spirit by 
which they were dictated, only by coming to 
Christ, who said to the unbelieving Jews, “‘ Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me. 





* Heb. xi. 6. t1 John v. 10. 
t2 Tim. i. 12. § Rom. viii. 16, 
Gal. v. 6, Acts xv.9. Gen. xy. 1. 








a? will not come to me, that ye might haye 
These are the fruits by which 
the wo states may be recognized, and much does 
it behove us to examine to which of them we be 
long ; for, however we may distinguish oursely : 
ves 
| from each other by forms and ceremonies, op the 
| hon-observance of any, we do not read of mn 
| than two classes in the representation of the 
| great day,—the sheep and the goats}—th« ; 
shall have endeavoured to be conformed 
_ Divine will, and those who sball haye 
against it. 

All who are in the spiritual state are, notwith. 
standing the distinction of sects,members of the one 
true church, of which Christ is the head, 4) 
these of whatever sect or country, are in spiritual 
union and communion, in a holy relationship, the 
Divine nature in one, being in unison with the 
same nature in another. Thus the Evangelist, in 
the visions of God, “ beheld a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations, an 
kindreds, and people and tongues, crying with a 
loud voice, Salvatiou to our God which sitteth on 
the throne, and to the lamb !’’t 

In whichever of these states we may center at 
last, during the present season of probation, in- 
dividuals may pass from one to the other. Even 
they who have tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
may, through disobedience and a preference to 
the things of time, gradually fall away: they are 
surrounded with snares, and ought to be perpet- 
| wally on the watch. It will not do to presume 
/upon what we may have once experienced of the 
_ loving kindness of the Lord, for the soul ean only 
be keptin the spiritual state by the renewings of 

the Holy Ghost, which must be waited for, and 
sought after daily. We should pray to be cloth- 
ed with real humility of mind, as it will contri- 
bute greatly to our safety: and we may be as- 
sured, that if we feel anything like self conse- 
quence or pride, we are then in imminent danger. 
Even those who have been favoured clearly to 
| perceive the intimations of the Divine law, and 
enabled to obey its requirings, will be sensible 
that their experience does not in the least encour- 
age a self-righteous spirit. They will find, that 
the more they become acquainted with their own 
hearts, and the more they see of the purity and 
excellence of the exhaustless source of good, the 
more insignificant they become in their own esti- 
mation. Whilst the filial fear of God, and the 
experience of his goodness, will establish their 
hearts in the faith, and produce an increase of 
joy in his service, they will continue to find that 
all their spiritual blessings are at his disposal, 
and that it is only ashe is pleased to dispense 
them from day today, that they can feel any en- 
joyment of his presence. 

On the other hand, those in the carnal state 
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* John v. 39, 40. t Matt. xxv. 32. 
} Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
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If these close in with the offer- 


jtuation. 
eas of salvation, this light will incrcase more 


wd more unto the perfect day, in which every 
thing essential to their peace will be seen clearly ; 

vere, they will know a complete | ful evidence of the degradation in which their 
“the power of darkness,’’ and | earlier years had been passed, became truthful 


wd as they perse 
jverance from 


5 being 


jear Son of God.”* But this 


sod even when we have been favored to experi- 
wove its beginnings, we must not be too much dis- 
waraged, if the evil propensities of nature should 
wmetimes prevail. We must expect temptation, 
but sin consists only in joining in with, and yield- 
ing to the temptation. In proportion as we do so, 
the light will become dim ; and after having yield- 
ed to one temptation, we shall be lessable to with- 
stand the next, and in great danger of being left 
io utter darkness. We cannot of ourselves think 


a good thought; 


it is, therefore, of the utmost im- 


to cherish even the feeblest desires after 
Divine good ; they come from above, and are in- 
dications that the day of our visitation has not 


over. If 
they will gain s 


we are careful to encourage them 
trength. Of how great, of how 


uuspeakably great importance, is it to attend to 
these first invitations of divine grace! If we will 
but improve the opportunity, by attending to what 


is manifested by 


the light, even in things which 


might be deemed little in the eye of the world, we 
may gradually pass from the carnal to the spirit- 
ual state, and when we are once happily on our 
way, we shall find fresh motives for perseverance 
in the remembrance of past favours and deliver- 
ances, and in those exceedingly great and precious 
promises contained in the Holy Scriptures, when 
ay of them are sealed upon our minds as appli- 


cable to us. 


Extract from the Thirteenth Annual Report of 


the Associatio 


(To be continued.) 





n for the Benefit of Colored 


Orphans, New York. 


The peculiar 


circumstances which have cha- 


racterized the thirteenth year of “The Associa- 
tion for the Benefit of Colored Orphans,” demand 
from its Managers an expression of gratitude to 
Him who has guided them through its many 
Vieissitudes, and who has signally blessed and 
prospered their feeble exertions. It may be re- 


membered, that 


at the close of the last year, 


pecuniary embarrassment pressed heavily upon 
the institution, and various other trials demanded 


of the M 
fested to them 


the exercise of faith, and mani- 
how utterly vain were all care 


and solicitude unaccompanied by the providential 
smiles of the Father of the fatherless. But these 


Were soon apparent—friends were raised up, |P 
funds were supp 


ee 





lied from new and unexpected 


* Colose.i. 13. 
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the light, discover their dan- , sources, health was restored, disinterested and 


well-qualified fellow-labourers were soon found in 
the household, and above all, heavenly influences 
were felt to be resting upon the family. Children 
formerly wayward and troublesome, giving pain- 


“translated into the kingdom of the | and conscientious, leaving their sports to assem- 
is a gradual work, | ble for devotional purposes, and earnestly exhort- 


ing and praying for each other. This religious 
fervor appeared to be the growth of the good 
seed implanted by the Great Husbandman, and 
was the more remarkable, as no unusual effort 
had been made toawaken their minds to religious 
truth. The commencement of the summer was 
blest by peculiar health and prosperity, in the 
midst of which the cholera suddenly made its 
appearance. The children numbered, at the time 
one hundred and sixty-six. The following extract 
from the report of the Executive Committee 
will afford a glance of that afllictive dispensa- 
tion : 

“The Committee have the gratificaton of in- 
forming the Board, that after the trials sustained 
by the officers of the house, during the visitation 
of cholera, they have nearly all returned to their 
varied duties; and with subdued and chastened 
feelings. We learn that the first victim to the 
disease was Henry, our interesting little Bush- 
man; he was attacked 8th mo. (Aug.) 18th, 
and was ill about twelve hours. He begged to 
have a favourite little boy with him, for whom 
he manifested a very strong attachment. During 
the religious meetings held by the children last 
winter, our poor little Bushman showed much 
anxiety to be instructed how to pray. At one 
time he asked the matron to teach him; and at 
another, some of the children observing him to 
weep, in one of their meetings, and inquiring the 
cause, he replied, he could not pray, he could 
only say, ‘Our Father.’ He was a remarkably 
innocent and guileless boy, yet such was his 
humility, with the sense of innate depravity, that 
he expressed to the matron, great doubts of his 
safety when drawing near to the close of life; 
‘for,’ said he, ‘I do not pray.’ But we trust, 
through that atoning sacrifice to which she di- 
rected him, that this simple child of the wilder- 
ness, was made the subject of redeeming grace. 

“ After the decease of Henry, although several 
severe cases existed, an interval of three days oc- 
curred without any deaths. Within the four 
following days, cight children, mostly infants, 
were suddenly called to their eternal home. 
Martha Smith, a girl of thirteen years, was of 
this number. The disease made rapid progress, 
and she soon became collapsed; but she mani- 
fested no alarm, expressing a childlike faith. On 
being asked if she expected to recover, she re- 
lied, ‘I want to go and live with my Maker.’ 
She sent for her little brother, told him she was 
going to leave him, urged him to ‘be a good 
boy,’ and to pray to God to ‘make him good.’ 
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‘I shall soon be with Jesus,’ said she, ‘to live TEACHER’S REPORT 

with him for ever and ever.’ Her confidence | .. : ; 

appeared unwavering, and she prayed almost un- ae < ane including 9 day-scholars, lhe 
remittingly. On the 25th, a colored nurse, or with ease, : eh. 
who had faithfully and unflinchingly discharged] ,, imperfectly, 53 
the arduous duties of her station, fell a victim to] . ™ spelling only, 13 
over-exertion. She was beloved and respected] ,, in the alphabet, on oR 
by the family for her tenderness, disinterested- I °) ~ the simple rules of Arithmetic, 95 
ness and fidelity. On the 26th, the superin- a nf tg a . : 6 
tendent was severely attacked; but, although re 6 
brought to the very portals of eternity, his valu-|  * ubtraction, —. ° ~ 


Addition, =. 
. ye? 
The youngest children are taugl 
r t E 
the numeral frame. ght only from 


In Mental Arithmetic, 


able life was mercifully spared. In connection 
with his other arduous duties, he had acted as 
nurse and apothecary, having a knowledge of the 
latter business. Several of the teachers were 


disqualified for the performance of their dutics| Physiology, . 2 in 

by serious indisposition; and the remainder, at| Geography, , 94 

one time, were absent from the Institution. ‘The 

matron, energetically engaged in filling the vari- ae oe are also taught Geography 
iP ous vacancies which sickness had occasioned] 7, Pistopy ae 
ne | among the officers, became exhausted by anxiety) — (yagq Book of Nats oa 
He and watchfulness, and was urged by the physi- at sition on ° 10 
Ae cian to shield herself for a day or two in the > te: slate 15 
ee country. The cook was severely attacked, and omen allennds 8; 86 
libs her life despaired of ; but, after a protracted in-| — Jy).gnitions ae 10 
hi. disposition, she recovered. The Assistant Matron! Writing in book . 2) 
Bt . . OKS Ke 
Rae was sustained in good health, and never relaxed o 8 eele'e ; ~ : . 03 
i f | her energies. And He, who in the midst of Write from Dictation,’ . ; ; 


judgment remembers mercy, at the close of this 
eventful week, suffered the storm to pass over, 
not permitting the acknowledgment of any hu- 
man agency in its approach, and none in its 
departure. It did its appointed work; and we 


The girls sew and knit. 
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lum are under eight years. 
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humbly trust it has instructed us in humility, 
submission, faith, and gratitude for the innumer- 
able mercies, blended with the solemn dispen- 
sation.”’ 

The following are the Statistics: 


456 
147 


Admitted since opening the Asylum, 
Number of children at date of last Report, 
Admitted during the present year, boys 44, 


girls20, 64 


Total, 211 


Present number, boys 101, girls 55, 156 
Indentured, ; } : 
Returned to surviving parents and friends, 
some by previous agreement, and part on 
account of the cholera, : «06 
Left without permission, . ° : 2 
Deaths, ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; yr ABD 





Total, 211 

The spirit, industry and progress of the chil- 
dren in their schools, have been particularly grati- 
fying both to the Managers and their Teachers; 
and when it is remembered, that but few have 
a knowledge of the alphabet on entering the In- 


the schools, are placed in the Nursery, a fine 
airy apartment, well adapted to their comfortand 
enjoyment, 

The Sabbath School continues to afford plea- 
sure and encouragement, both to the Superin- 
tendent and Teachers; the children are deeply 
interested in their instruction, and a large pro- 
portion reciting proofs. 

Since the formation of this Association, the 
Managers have, from year to year, experienced 
the fostering care of the “‘ Manumission Society,” 
in granting pecuniary aid in times of pressure and 
discouragement. The expression of their obliga- 
tions 1s now renewedly called for, by an act, 
giving evidence of their interest in behalf of this 
destitute class, entitling the “ Association for the 
Benefit of Coloured Orphans’’ to their residuary 
funds, amounting to $5463 05, a part of which 
is funded by the nature of the trust. This evi- 
dence of liberality and confidence, from men well 
qualifie] to appreciate the benefits of the Coloured 
Orphan Asylum, on the class of children it pro- 
tects, and its influence on the coloured community, 
was peculiarly gratifying and encouraging. 

A legacy of $5000 from Elizabeth Demilt 
recently deceased, evinces her interest in this 
hitherto neglected elass, and is a checring token 


of approbation, encouraging that trustful depend- 
ence which has hitherto been the anchor to the 
Institution. 
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stitution, and that they are indentured at twelve, 
the following Report will be read with interest. 
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The erection of a Hospital for the effectual 
aration Of the healthful from the discased 
‘dren, particularly those of a scrofulous habit, 
s heen a subject of solicitude from year to 
war; and the Managers have now the pleasure 
‘f jnforming their friends, and the patrons of the 
igstitation, that a building designed for this pur- 
se Will soon be completed. ' 

The managers invite the co-operation of their 
riends residing in the country, in furnishing 

»visions, clothing, and bedding for the institu- 
tion, which if duly directed, and sent to any part 
of the city, will be received. es 
To the sympathy of their own citizens they 

yould earnestly and hopefully appeal for con- 
tinued support, and plead the pitiless degradation 
fom which these children are rescued. Shall we 
be permmitted to contribute to their physical neces- 
jties—to elevate their characters by moral and 
religious training—to impart to them a solid 
practical education, and finally, on leaving the 
institution, to secure to them a comfortable home 
beyond the reach of city influences ? 

The hospital here alluded to will accommodate 
60 children. Shallit be supported by your be- 
nevolence, and thus afford comfort and shelter to 
the sick and afflicted, who are now pining away 
in damp and cheerless abodes of want and pen- 
ury? Will not “the blessing of Him who was 
ready to perish”? rest upon those, who, by thus 
contributing their aid and sympathy to this In- 
stitution, “feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and visit the sick” with the comforts here admin- 
istered. 

“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
we ” 


New York, 11th mo. (Nov) 28th, 1849. 


Account of Ricnarp Boaz, of Scarborough, 
England, who died 12th mo. 15, 1843. 


This dear friend was a remarkable instance of 
the enlightening and elevating effects of true 
religion, which enables an individual, however 
humble his station may be, to exhibit a bight 
example to those around him, and to shine as a 
light in the world, in the sphere in which Divine 
providence has placed him. He had not, by 
birth, any connexion with the Society of Friends ; 
but he was for a great number of years, a dili- 
gent attender of their religious mectings, where 
his reverent deportment indicated that he was a 
spiritual worshipper. 

He was the parent of a numerous family ; and 
from not having constant employment in_ his 
business, which was that of acarpenter, he was 
sometimes reduced to considerable straits in pro- 
Viding for their wants; but his trust in the care 
of his Heavenly Father was not shaken by these 

: he bore his privations without a murmur; 
and his difficulties, whether arising from want of 


employment, or from ill health, appeared to have 
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the effect of increasing his religious experience, 
aud of deepening his faith and dependence upon 
his Divine Master. 

Being diligent in business, he was also “ fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” His faith in 
Christ was a lively operative faith; and in much 
humility and fear, he occasionally extended a 
word of caution or exhortation to his fellow- 
workmen, or others, not excepting those in a 
higher station in life, when he believed it to be 
required of him. Yet towards the close of his 
life, he expressed regret that he had not been 
more faithful in this respect, and believed that 
he should have been less backward in speaking 
of his Maker’s goodness, and magnifying his 
name, 

In 1841 he applied to be received into mem- 
bership with Friends, and after his admission he 
made a small sacrifice in his wages, inorder that 
he might be at liberty to attend week-day mect- 
ings ; an arrangement which afforded him much 
satisfaction and peace. 

Deeply convinced, as he had for many years 
been, of the rectitude of the religious principles 
professed by Friends, and closely attached as he 
was to the Society, it was the occasion of some 
surprise that he had notsooner made application 
for membership; but on being questioned as to 
the reasons which had induced him to delay do- 
ing so, he acknowledged that the fear of becom- 
ing chargeable on the funds of the Society, had 
operated as a discouragement to him; that he 
had therefore waited until his family were grown 
up, and his difficulties had lessened, when he 
hoped to be enabled to maintain himself. In this 
expectation, however, he was disappointed ; for 
he had been but a short time united to the So- 
cicty, when the disease which terminated in his 
death, began to develope itself; and being alto- 
gether unable to follow his laborious employment, 
he became necessarily dependent upon his friends. 
He was one to whom it was a privilege to min- 
ister; and although at first he felt keenly on the 
subject, yet in this, as in other things, he be- 
came resigned to the will of his heavenly 
Father. 

He bore his illness, which wasan affection of 
the heart, and frequently attended with much 
pain and prostration of strength, with much 
patience and resignation. On one occasion be 
thus records his feelings, * Last night I scarce- 
ly got any rest. Oh, for patience to endure! 
The disease appears to gain ground. May I still 
be permitted to look forward with a good, and a 
well grounded hope, through Jesus Christ my 
Redeemer !” 

It was esteemed by his friends, a privilege to 
sit beside him, and to witness the cheerful resig- 
nation of his spirit. At times, he was tried by 
the buffctings of the enemy; but he was enabled 
to rise above them, and to rejoice with “joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory.” 

In answer to a friend, who visited him a short 
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it into the holds of vessels, were all to be inve 

ed, involving much expense and Vexation Mn. 
of these difficulties have now been overcome. a 
since 1832 the trade has increased wuch and 
appears destined to a still more rapid increase for 
some years. It has also been divided among 
many parties, and its methods have been further 
improved, and a knowledge of them more widely 
diffused. ) 


The Ice has been chiefly taken from Fresh and 
Spy Ponds, and since 1841 main) 

Py ’ ince mainly transported 
on the Charlestown Branch Railroad, which was 
constructed for that purpose. Quite recently bee 
establishments have been made at most of the 
ponds near Boston, and it is probable thatin a 
few years, the product of all these waters may be 
required to supply the trade. In the year 1839, 
the great quantity of ice cut at Fresh Pond, and 
the consequent difficulties which had arisen among 
the proprietors, as to where each should take ice, 
induced them to agree to distinct boundary lines 
which were settled by three commissioners, viz : 
Simon Greenleaf, Levi Farewell, and S. M. Fel- 
ton, Esqs., on the principle of giving to each the 
same proportion of contiguous surface of the 
lake, as the length of his shore-line was to its 
whole border. This settlement was made by par. 
tition deed, executed by all the owners, and re- 
corded in the registry of deeds of Middlesex 
county. Published maps were also placed in pub- 
lic institutions and private hands. These maps 
show the direction and length of the boundary 
lines of each owner, and the area. This arrange- 
ment has been of great advantage to the parties, 
and cnabled them to secure more ice than could 
otherwise be taken from a pond of equal extent. 


time before his decease, and who queried of him, 
if, in that hour of extremity, he found the 
Saviour near, and the Divine arm underneath for 
his support, he emphatically replied, “1 do; I 
could say much, were I able to give it utterance.’ 
His end was peace.—4nnual Monitor. 































Ss 
THE ICE-TRADE OF BOSTON. 


The ice- trade of the United States was com- 
menced by Frederick Tudor, of Boston, in 1805. 
This gentleman, having previously sent agents to 
the West Indies to procure information, deter- 
mined to make his first experiment in that region. 
Finding no one willing to receive so strange an 
ut article on shipboard, he was compelled to pur- 

chase a vessel, the brig Favorite, of about 130 
tons, which he loaded with ice from a pond in 
! Saugus, belonging to his father, and sent to St. 
Pierre, Martinique. 
| This first enterprise resulted in a loss of about 
$4,500, but was, nevertheless, followed up until 
| the embargo and war put an end tothe foreign 
trade, at which period it had yielded no profit to 
its projector. Its operations had been confined 
to Martinique and Jamaica. After the close of 
the war, in 1815, Mr. Tudor recommenced his 
operations by shipments to Havana, under a con- 
; tract with the government of Cuba, which enabled 
him to pursue his undertaking without loss, and 
extend it, in 1817, to Charleston, 8. C.; in the 
; following year, to Savannah, Ga.; and in 1820, 
to New Orleans. Inthe mean time it had been 
4 tried again (by other parties) at Martinique and 
St. Thomas, and failed, and by Mr. Tudor at St. 
. 
; 
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Jagode Cuba, where it also failed, after a trial 
of three years. 

On the 18th May, 1833, the first shipment of 
ice was made to the East Indies, by Mr. Tudor, 
in the ship Tuscany, for Caleutta, and since that 
period he has extended his operations to Madras 
and Bombay. 

Previously to 1832 the trade had been chiefly 
confined to the operations of the original projec- 
tor, although several enterprises had been under- 
taken by other persons and abandoned. The in- 
crease of shipments to this period had been small, 
the whole amounting, in 1832, to 4,352 tons, 
which was taken entirely from Fresh Pond, in 
Cambridge, and shipped by Mr. Tudor, who was 
then alone in the trade, Up to this time the ice 

| business was of a very complicated nature, Ship 
owners objected to receive it as freight, fearing 
i its effect on the durability of their vessels and the 
.. safety of voyages; ice-houses abroad and at home 
were required, and the proper mode of construct- 
ing them was to be ascertained. The best modes 
a: of preparing ships to receive cargoes were the 
Ae subject of expensive and almost endless experi- 
aoe ments. The machines tocut and prepare ice for 

eh 4 shipping and storing, and to perform the opera- 


The shipments of ice from Boston, coastwise, 
for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1847, amounted 
to 51,887 tons. These shipments were made in 
258 vessels. 
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The ice shipped to foreign ports, during the 
same period, amounted to 22,591 tons. These 
shipments were made in 95 vessels. 
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The freight paid during this year is sup- 
posed to have averaged as high as 
$2.50 per ton, at which rate it would 
amount, on the 74,478 tons shipped 4 
abroad and coastwise, te. . $186,190 


There is a great variation in the cost of 
securing and stowing it on board ves- 
sels, caused by winters favourable or 
otherwise for securing it, and by the 
greater or less expense of the fittings 
required for voyages of different dura- 
tion, or by difference of season when 
the shipments were made, Taking all 
these contingencies into consideration, 
the cost of ice when stowed on board 
may be estimated to average $2 per 
ton, which would give for the quan- } 
tity shipped, : 4 : . 148,956 
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tions of hoisting it into store houses and lowering 
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were in 1847 upwards of 29 car- 

of provisions, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles shipped in ice to ports where 
otherwise such articles could not be 
sent, — say to Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Demarara, Antigua, St. Vincent, Gua- 
daloupe, St. Thomas, Honduras, and 
(‘aleutta,—the invoiced cost of which 
at Boston would average about $2,500 


cash, ‘ : ° . ‘ 72,500 
To these items may be added the profits 
of the trade to those engaged in it, 100,000 





Total returns, $507,651 

It is probable that the commercial marine of | 
the United States has been materially increased 
by the operations of the ice-trade. A large por- 
tion of the vessels formerly engaged in the 
freighting trade from Boston sailed in ballast, 
depending for remuneration on freights of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, sugar, &ec., to be obtained in more 
southern latitudes, often competing with the ves- 
sels of other nations which could earn a freight 
out and home. Now a small outward freight 
from Boston can usually be obtained for the 
transportation of ice to those places where freight- 
ing vessels ordinarily obtain cargoes. The ice- 
trade has generally been unsuccessful to places 
where profitable return freights cannot be ob- 
tained, because to such places a heavy freight 
must be paid on the ice, which it cannot bear ; 
and also because Southern places, which do not 
produce valuable exports, are usually unable to 
consume expensive luxuries. 

The methods and materials for preparing ves- 

sels for the transportation of ice have been 
various. At the present time sawdust is usually 
placed immediately between the ice and the skin 
of the vessel. This material is obtained from the 
State of Maine, and before its use for this pur- 
pose was entirely wasted at the water-mills, and 
falling imto the streams, occasioned serious ob- 
structions. During the year 1847, 4,600 cords 
were brought to Boston, at an average value of 
$2.50 per cord, delivered. 
_ Almost the whole value of the returns of the 
ce-trade, including freight, are a gain to this 
country. The ice itself, the labour expended on 
it, the materials for its preservation, and the 
means of its transportation, would be worthless if 
the trade did not exist. 

The prices at which ice sells in places where 
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24 cents. The export to that place had increased 
in 1837 to 3,000, tons, but probably less than 
one-fifth of that quantity is actually sold, owing 
to the great length of the voyage. 

The consumption of ice in Boston and its 
vicinity, during the year ending 3lst December, 
1847, was 27,000 tons, about two-thirds of which 
was transported to Charlestown on the Charles- 
town branch Railroad, and thence distributed 
through that place and Boston. The remainder was 
sent direct from the ice-house, on wagons, to the 
place of ultimate delivery. Twenty-two two-horse 
and 44 one-horse wagons were employed in the 
delivery of this ice, for a time, probably equal to 
44 months, at an expense for two-horse wagons 
of $4 per day, including drivers and tolls, or for 


22 wagons, , , $11,880 
and for 44 one-horse wagons, at $2.79 
per day, for the same period, : 16,339 


The cost of putting up and securing ice 
varies essentially with the character 
of the seasons, but must average, with 
the rent of the buildings in which it 
is stored, and the rent of ‘ice privi- 
leges” from which it is taken, and the 
waste which unavoidably occurs, as 
much as 65 cents per ton, or, for 





27,000 tons, ‘ , . . 17,550 
To which should be added the transpor- 
tation by railroad of 18,000 tons, say 
average 50 cents per ton, ‘ 9,000 
Total cost, $54,765 


It is retailed at prices varying as the quantities 
delivered are larger or smaller. It is supposed 
to average about 134 cents per hundred pounds, 
or for 27,000 tons $72,900, leaving a profit of 
$18,135, to be divided among the seven principal 
ice-dealers.— American Almanac. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SPIRIT. 


What is it that profoundly separates ancient 
from modern civilization? Two things—Christi- 
anity and the industrial spirit. Whatever is 
| peculiar to modern times owes its existence to 
one of these two agents. Of course we do not 
| deny that ancient society also had its industrial 
'element; but the industrial element plays a part 
‘in modern Europe which has no counterpart in 
the ancient world. And here we do not refer to 
our mechanical superiority merely, to the obvious 
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there is competition, vary constantly. In Havana, | marvels of our industry. We refer to the rise of 
where it is a monopoly, it is sold at 6} cents per the industrial classes into power ; to the trans- 
pound, and there the trade has not increased | formation which they have effected in society, 
since 1832, when the shipments were 1,112 converting it from a state in which the military 
tons, while at New Orleans, where it has been | spirit was dominant, into a state in which the 
sold at half a cent to three cents per pound, | industrial spirit is dominant. Some traces of 
It has increased during the same period from! the ancient feeling still remain, and sneers at 
2,310 tons to upwards of 28,000. At Calcutta trade occasionally curl the lips of those who give 
the trade commenced, in 1833, with a shipment | themselves aristocratic airs. The notion of a 


for that year of 201 tons, and the price has never | gentleman is still essentially feudal : it is that of 
above 6 cents per pound, and is now about! a man who does not labor, but for whom others 
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labor. This feeling will not soon die out. Mean-' 
while, the fact of the whole spirit of society hav- | 
ing ceased to be military, is indisputable. La- | 
bor of head or hand has come to be the necessity | 
of gentlemen as of villeins. The warlike spirit | 
has yielded to the pacifie spirit. The much 
ridiculed ‘Peace Congress’ is admitted, even by 
those who laugh at it, to be only somewhat pre- 
mature ; its object is desirable, though Kurope 
may not be prepared to carry it out. But the 
existence of such a scheme is significant. Uto- 
pias, even in their extravagance, reveal the tend- 
ency of an age. Such a project as that of uni- 
versal peace, which only excites a smile at its 
prematurity, would have seemed to our ancestors 
a buffoonery more extravagant than anything en- 
gendered by the combined genius of Pulci, Rabe- 
lais and Swift.— British Quarterly Review. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1849. 





The notices which appear in the present number, 
respecting the red, inhabitants of our land, may 
well awaken serious reflections relative to the duty 
which we owe to those decreasing remnants of the 
numerous tribes who formerly roamed “over this 
extensive continent. The intrusion of the white 
man has changed the forests which sheltered the 
prey of the native population, into cultivated fields, 
inaccessible alike to the hunter and the animals on 
which he depended for support. A very limited 
acquaintance with the present condition of the 
native tribes, cannot fail to impress the conviction, 
that they must either embrace the arts and habits 
of civilized life, or vanish from the land. 

Now if we soberly inquire, to whom are we in- 
debted for the knowledge which has enabled us to 
expel the wandering animals from the soil, and to 
fill their places with the domesticated races, ready 
to answer our call and obey our commands; the 
response must be that it comes from the all bounti- 
ful hand to which we owe all we enjoy. It is not 
to ourselves that we are indebted for the skill which 
has prepared us to subdue the native forests and fill 
the land with cities. 

“These gifts he grants, who grants the power to gain.” 

The pious mind, which duly regards the source 
from which our blessings, spiritual and temporal 
are derived, readily admits the responsibilities 
which are attached to the favours received. If we 
give its proper place to the apostolic inquiry, what 
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hast thou which thou didst not receive? we shall | 
not be slow to reflect upon what we owe to those | 


children of our common parent, who have been less 


liberally endowed, 


Tue Western Frienp.—In the 10th number of 
our second volume, notice was given of the com- 
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; in whieh 
the publisher announces his conclusion to abana 
advan 


' lon 
the enterprise for the present. The bur, cu 
° £ ue 0 
selecting and arranging the matter composing th; 
° hie ; Suh? this 
weekly sheet, in addition to the charge of superii 
° ° cs — i- 
tending the mechanical operations, has bee 
, . : ? § been too 
great to be satisfactorily continued. 


mencement, at Cincinnati, Ohio, of a weekly 
odical under thistitle. The 27th number of we 

P ) 
2d of that work has recently come to hand 


In the 280th page of our second volume, notice js 
taken of the confiding charity of Ursula Cottom. a 
woman In very narrow circumstances, manifested 
in her care of a young man who was left on the 
coast of England, in a dangerous state of ilJness. 
without friends or recommendation, to shield him 
from the charges of imposture. It is there stated 
that he, a few months afterwards,was enabled honest- 
ly to repay the expenses she had incurred. A letter 
recently received from a friend in Canada, ciyes 
the agreeable information that the individual whom 
she was thus instrumental, in the divine hand, in 
rescuing from an untimely grave, is now in his 61st 
year, a member of the meeting of ministers and 
elders, within the Yearly Meeting of New York. 


Drep,—At his residence in Bedford county, Pa.. 
on the 20th ult., after a lingering illness, Davin 
Way, an exemplary member of Dunning’s creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 63d year of his age. 

—, On the 12th inst., Ricuarp, son of Jona- 

than Dame, of Newport, R. I., of consumption, in 
the 2ist year of his age. He maintained a great 
degree of equanimity through a somewhat pro- 
tracted illness; and although expressing but little 
respecting himself, his friends feel a trust that his 
end was peaceful. 
, In Woodstown, N. J., on the 7th inst., 
AsreaiL, wile of Samuel Lippincott, in the 55th 
year of her age; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPTIY. 


The facilities for acquiring information on 
every matter of interest or value, are nows0 
multiplied,’ that he must indeed trifle awayno 
small portion of his time who does not, as he 
approaches manhood, avail himself of them, and 
become tolerably well informed on many subjects, 
which the common school-boy or the apprentice 
would scarcely have thought of inquiring into, 
fifty years ago. A knowledge of the earth we 
live on—its mountains—its rivers—its coal fields 
—its minerals—its rocks—its oceans and its vol- 
canoes—in fact, “the successive convulsions 
which have ultimately led to its present geo- 
graphical arrangement, and to the actual distribu- 
tion of land and water, so powerfully influential 
on the destinies of mankind,” have all been con- 
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<jered, from Herodotus and Pliny down to our 
ona time, a8 among the most I portant objects 
f inquiry to the philosopher who would investi- 
ate the natural phenomena by which he is sur- 


rounded, and among which he is constantly 


poving- 

Some one remarked, many years ago, that 

ure loves to be questioned. And there is no 
joubt but the intelligent enquirer constantly 

ives the truth of this remark in the fact, 
that the discovery of one truth—of one law, or of 
oge mode of operation in nature, leads to another. 
[tis a beautiful result of sound philosophical in- 
quiry, that the more closely you interrogate 
nature the more readily she yields her replies. 
It is in this, as in spiritual matters, the diligent 
hand maketh rich. 

There has just issued from the press of Lea & 
Blanchard, of this city, a duodecimo,* got up 
with great care and neatness, ip which our young 
people will find abundance of instructive mat- 
ter, in connexion with the subject referred to 
above. 

The man who reads but little, and thinks but 
little, will occasionally have his slumbering 
fyculties wakened up by statements which indi- 
cate a scale in the operations of nature—or 
rather, of the great Author of Nature—whose 
gigantic character he will scarcely be able to 
realise. Let him, for instance conceive a body 
of like density with our earth, of eight thousand 
miles in diameter, whirling through space at the 
rate of more than eleven hundred miles in a 
minute, and see if his thought can keep pace 
with the movement. Yet that we ourselves are 
perpetually subject to this motion, is as thoroughly 
demonstrable, and ;as much a matter of fact, as 
that an eclipse of the sun or moon which is to 
occur a century hence, can be foretold within 
half a minute. 

“The earthquake and the torrent— the august 
and terrible ministers of Almighty power,” says 
our author, “have torn the solid earth and opened 
the seals of the most ancient records of creation, 
written in indelible characters on the perpetual 
hills and the everlasting mountains. ‘There we 
read of the changes that have brought the rude 
mass to its present fair state, and of the myriads 
of beings that have appeared on this mortal stage 
—have fulfilled their destinies, and been swept 
from existence to make way for new races, which, 
in their turn have vanished from the scene till 
the creation of man completed the glorious 
work,” 

Respecting the drifts of the ocean, and the 
changes produced by them, we find the following 
statements: “Under the vegetable mould in 
every country there is a stratum of loose sand, 
gravel and mud, lying upon the adjacent rocks, 

Sia 


*“ Physical Geography.”” By M S rille 
‘ y Mary Somerville 
author of the Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” 
Mechanism of the Heavens,” &e. With a glossary 
of the technical terms used in the work. 
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becomes less as the distance imereases. In 
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often of great thickness, called alluvium, which, 
in the high latitudes of North America and 
Kurope, is mixed with enormous fragments of 
rock, sometimes angular and sometimes rounded 
and water-worn, which have been transported 
hundreds of miles from their origin. It is there 
known as the Boulder formation, or Northern 
Drift, because, from the identity of the boulders 
with the rocks of the northern mountains, they 
evidently have come from them, and their size 


Russia there are blocks of great magnitude that 
have been carried eight hundred, and even one 
thousand miles south-east from their origin in 
the Seandinavian range. ‘There is much reason 
to believe that such masses enormous as they 
are, have been transported by icebergs, and de- 
posited when the northern parts of the continents 
were covered by the glacial sea, by which, part 
of Russia was submerged to the depth of at least 
one thousand feet. ‘The same process is now in 
progress in the high southern latitudes, where 
icebergs have been met with, covered with fra- 
ments of rocks and boulders. 

“The last manifestation of creative power, 
with few exceptions, differs specifically from all 
that preceded it; the recent strata contain only 
the exuviz of animals now living, often mixed 
with the works of man. 

“The solid earth thus tells us of mountains 
washed down into the sea, with their forests and 
inhabitants; of lands raised from the bottom of 
the ocean loaded with the accumulated spoils of 
centuries; of torrents of water and torrents of fire. 
In the ordinances of the Heavens, no voice 
declares a beginning, no sign points to an end. 
In the bosom of the earth, however, the dawn of 
life appears—the time is obscurely marked when 
first living things moved in the waters, when 
the first plants clothed the land. There we see 
that during ages of tranquillity the solid rock 
was forming at the bottom of the ocean—that 
during ages it was tossed and riven by fire 
and earthquake. What years must have gone 
by since that ocean flowed which has left its 
ripple marks on the sand, now a solid mass on 
the mountain—since those unknown creatures 
left their foot-prints on the shore, now fixed by 
time on the rock forever!” 

Many of the readers of the Review, will pro- 
bably not find it convenient to procure the peru- 
sal of M. Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
The object of these remarks and extracts, has 
been to introduce the book to the notice of all. 
The writer himself has not read it—it only fell 
|in his way aday ortwo ago. A glance over the 
| heads of the chapters, andthe high reputation 
the author has acquired in popular science, 
assure him of its merit, and further drafts may 
probably be made from its pages. 

This article cannot be clos:d more appropriate- 
ly, nor more beautifully, than in the language 
which M. Somerville uses at the end of her 
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first chapter. 


proclaims his handiwork.” 


T. 





Extract from a Letter from Thomas Wells 
to a Friend in this City. 
Friends’ Shawnee School, 11th mo. 19, °49. 

I have now to inform thee, that my beloved 
wife has joined me again in the arduous labours 
of the missionary field; we Icft Cincinnati the 
Ist inst., and inten days were et the Shawnee 
station, a distance of 1100 miles by water. 

The accommodations, on board the steamers on 
the western rivers improve every year, and some 
of them are equal to the eastern boats. 

We took back with ustwo Indian boys whom 
we had taken into Ohio; they wishing to return 
to their own country and people; one brought 
with him a very good certificate from the man 
he had worked for, and in whose family he had 
lived most of the time whilst in the state; they 
are both working at the Institution, since our 
return, feel more at home with us than with 
theirown people. 

We also had the satisfaction of taking with us 
four young Friends as fellow labourers; and 
two had returned about three months previous, 
who, like ourselves, after spending several years, 
felt bound to the work, and therefore returned. 
The same may be said of John Steward, who 
was one of our company; there are now eight 
Friends, four of each sex, employed in carrying 
on this Institution. ‘Their names and the offices 
they fillin this family, are as follows: T. and 
H. Wells, superintendents: Richard and Sarah 
Ann Mendenhall, the former teacher of books, 
the latter, of weaving, sewing, &c. Edith Louis 
and her sister, Matilda Smith; E., teacher of 
house keeping, and M., of books; John Steward 


und Jonathan Brown, teachers in the art of 


farming. 


There are at present thirty-eight children, 
viz.: eighteen boys and twenty girls between 
the ages of seven and eighteen, and most of them 
are orphans. The larger boys and their teachers 
are now employed on the farm in gathering in 
the crops and preparing wood for winter, Xc., 
and the smaller boys have joined the girls’ school, 
and are under the tuition of the female teacher. 
The domestic work among the girls is divided 
thus; that is, four milk and attend to the dairy ; 
four take charge of the chambers; four washing 
and ironing: two the cooking, and two the dining 
room; and these are changed every two weeks, 
so as to give each an opportunity of being in- 
structed in each branch of housekeeping; the 
two girls that are in the kitchen, are releas- 


ed from other engagements during their term of 


servitude in that department ; the girls that wash 
are also released from the book room on washing 
days; but the other branches of labour, both 
sewing and house work, are done between the 
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“Surely it is not the heavens only 
that declare the glory of Grod,—the earth also 


red children, in their native tongue. 
excitement was abated, many expressions of 
gratitude to their unkown friends in the eastern 
country were given by them, and a request was 
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hours of school. We milk at this time 
cows, so that we have plenty of milk an 
for the family, for breakfast and supper, and 
some butter for market. Both teachers rm 
intendents, and children, sit down at one tit . 
and eat at one table, and a pause or silence js a: 
served before and after meals, and after broak 
fast, achaptcr or more is read out of the jns i. 
red volume; we have regular meetings for a 
ship twice in each week, when all the schoo! chil. 
dren attend, and generally some few adult Indiane: 
and every three months we havea meeting for 
discipline, wherein we send a report to the acts 
ing comnittee, of our situation, by the answers 
to certain queries. 

The Shawnees were paid their annuity money 


en 


twelve 
1 butter 


on Seventh day last, which amounted to $4 each, 


they numbered only 940, some having gone to 


Santa Fe, California; and about 100 of the 
Shawnees are members of the Methodist Society, 
and others are members with the Baptists. The 
general health of the Indians in this section js 
good and their crops of corn mostly good. | 
forgot to say in the proper place that the custom 
of the Shawnee nation, of appropriating $1000 
out of their annuity to their chiefs, for their 
service, has been given up for the last two years. 


I think that our eastern friends would have 


been much gratified had they been present 
at the opening of our presents of work bags, 
needle-books, pincushions, book-marks and books, 


to have listened to the prattle of admiration of 
After the 


made that 1 would write to give their thanks for 


the presents they had received; and most parti- 
cularly to the white girls who made them and 
sent them to their Indian friends. 


The reference bibles given by our Philadel- 


phia friends, have been appropriated agreeably to 


the wish of the donors, that is, to those Indian 


youth who have been educated at this school, 


and have left; being of an age to become more 


engaged in labour than is the design of this Insti- 


tution. 





OJIBUE INDIAN MISSIONS. 


These Missions are located in Minesota Ter- 
ritory, on the extreme head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi river, from five to six hundred miles 
north-west from the Falls of St. Anthony, and 
upwards of two thousand miles from the city of 
New York. 

They were commenced under the patronage of 
the Western Evangelical Missionary Society of 
Ohio, in 1843, which society has since been 
merged in the American Missionary Associa 
tion. : 

Seven persons, male and female, went ito 
that wilderness in 1848, and commenced two 











tations, one at Leech Lake, the head of one 
branch of the Mississippi river ; and the other at 
Red Lake, which lies thirty miles north-west 
fom the head of the north branch of the Mis- 
cjssippi river. The station at Leech Lake was 
sbandoned in 1845, and one commenced at Cass 
take in 1846. Another station was commenced 
juring the past summer at Lake Winnepce. 

These are the only Missions in that section of 
country. , ' 

There are now sixteen persons connected with 
these three stations. 

The Ojibues are now one of the largest tribes in 
the country, being estimated at about 30,000 
souls. They are divided into bands of two 
hundred toa thousand persons in a band, and 
these bands are located from twenty-five to a 
hundred miles apart, cach band having their 
howe, hunting ground and chief. 

When these Missions were commenced, the 
Indians raised nothing, and were destitute of all 
domestic animals, except dogs, and had no agri- 
cultural implements. They depended for subsis- 
tence upon hunting, fishing, wild rice, and 


sugar. 

The country is very difficult of access, the 
only mode of conveyance for the last five hun- 
dred miles, being in bark canoes, except from 
forty to sixty miles portage, where canoes and 
all supplies have to be carried upon men’s backs. 

The Indians, through the influence, example 
and aid of the missionaries, have been induced 
tocultivate the ground to a considerable extent. 

We have a farmer at each station connected 
with the Mission, to aid the Indians in clearing 
and ploughing the land. 

At Red Lake, the Indians are now raising a 
comfortable supply of corn and potatoes, and 
were it not for other destitute bands around, 
who come in and live upon them during their 
hungry seasons, they would not want for food. 

A school has been established at each station. 
Their children have quick active minds, and 
learn fast. Many of them can now read well in 
any book printed in their language. 


The following extract from letters of J. P. 
Bardwell, published in the “American Mis. 
sionary,” for the present month, contains some 
further account of these Indians. The writer 
has been for several years engaged in promoting 


the improvement and civilization of these native 
sons of the forest. 


One day as I was sitting on a log conversing 
with one of the brethren, an Indian with whom 
Was acquainted came and sat down by me, and 
suid he wished to talk with me. I told him to 


say on. He made a somewhat flattering speech, 
and said, among other things, that he liad tried 
me once and found me aman of truth. Le 
wanted to try me once more, for always when a 
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man told him the truth twice, he set him down 
as an honest man. I was well aware that his 
speech was only designed to prepare the way to 
ask some great favor. He closed by saying— 
‘‘T want you to send mea military coat, such as 
soldiers wear, with epaulettes, and also a plate 
for my hat, and a feather. I don’t wish you to 
give them to me,” said he, “but when you serd 
in supplies for the missionaries send them along, 
and I will pay for them.’’ This gave me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to preach peace to him, and 
tell him of the folly and wickedness of war, 
and indulging in such things. The war spirit is 
one great obstacle in the way of missionary la- 
bours among them. To be called a great war- 
rior—a brave man—is the highest honour to 
which an Indian can aspire. But this is not 
peculiar to the Indians after all. We, in this 
most enlightened and Christian land, act upon 
the same principle. The man who is the greatest 
warrior—is deemed most worthy to be the chief 
magistrate of the nation! ! No wonder that the 
Indian seeks to immortalize himself in the same 
way. ‘There is a great deal of human nature 
about savages, anda great deal of savageism in 
fallen human nature, and both have the most 
ample field for exhibition in war. Therefore 
selfish, aspiring white men and savages, glory in 
the same things, and seek the same theatre of 
action. The near proximity of the Ojibues and 
Sioux affords them abundant opportunities to 
distinguish themselves by butchering and scalp- 
ing women and children. 

Where they have no missionaries, the Indians 
raise but little or nothing, and are at times re- 
duced to great extremities for want of food. I 
have often seen those who had been four or five 
days without food. Strong athletic men are 
sometimes reduced to such a state of starvation 
that they will reel and stagger about like a 
drunken man, when they attempt to walk. I have 
several times seen children so far gone with star- 
vation that they were not able to stand. More 
or less die of hunger every year. It is trying to 
the heart of a Christian to be among them at 
such seasons. They will resort to anything and 
everything that can afford the least nutriment. 
They sometimes kill and eat their dogs, but usu- 
ally keep them to the last extremity—will eat 
dried deer skins, old moccasins, get moss and bark 
from the trees and boil it and drink the liquor. 

To hear some men talk of the Indians it would 
seem as though they really envied them their 
happiness. I often hear them represented as a 
very happy, contented race of beings; but men 
who talk thus know nothing of savage life but its 
romance. There is just as much difference be- 
tween knowing heathenism by the hearing of the 
ear and by actual contact with it, as there is be- 
tween knowing Christ by the hearing of the ear, 
and knowing Him as an indwelling Saviour. It 
needs to be experienced in order to be under- 
stood, and so we need to come in contact with 
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ness. Many will doubtless inquire at once, why 
they do not change their habits. But is it won- 
derful that a people in their circumstances should 
not at once adopt civilized habits? Their mode 
of subsistence from time immemorial has been 
bunting and fishing—starving and gormandizing. 
But suppose they are told that cultivating the 
ground is a better way to gain a subsistence, and 
they make up their minds to try it. They know 
nothing about it. But they must in the first 
place clear their land—they have nothing, how- 
ever, to do it with but their tomahawks, and 
where there is good soil it is pretty heavily tim- 
bered. ‘This would be rather a discouraging 
prospect toa man ever so well acquainted with 
the business. But suppose they persevere and 
cut off their timber—they have nothing to draw 
off the logs with—for they have no domestic ani- 
mals except dogs, and no way to obtain them, 
and if they once had them they have no means 
of keeping them. ‘Their only alternative would 
be to cut their timber small enough to carry to- 
gether by hand, and when this is accomplished 
they have no means of breaking up their ground. 
Their only substitute for team and plow would be 
a hoe with which to dig up their ground; but 
hoes they have none, and no way to get them, 
except wooden hoes which they sometimes make, 
ae a tree from which a limb grows out 
about the right shape for a handle—they cut off 
the limb for a handle, and then cut into the body 
of the tree, above and below the limb, and split 
out a chip, which, with a tomahawk and a knife 
they work out for the blade of their hoe, thus 
making hoe and handle of one piece. But when 
they have surmounted all these difficulties, and 
dug up their ground, they have no seed and no 
way to obtain it. And, by the way, they must 
huat and fish every day for present subsistence. 
Aud now is it wonderful that they do not change 
their habits? Any one can see at a glance that 
it is next to impossible for them to do so until 
they are assisted. As far as we have been able 
to assist them, they have to a good degree, shown 
a disposition to improve, so that the bands where 
our missions are located, are quite comfortably 
supplied. But another difficulty is, the Indians 
lack independence of character—they are great 
slaves to public opinion, and can endure nothing 
like ridicule. The Indians who have no mission- 
aries, envy those who have, and at the same time 
ridicule them for changing their habits, and 
giving up the religion and customs of their fathers. 


And yet, these same Indians are urging us to 
s2nd them missionarics. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The present bankrupt or mortgaged condition 
of the plantations in these colonies, was also a 
correct picture of the position of thousands of 
the estates in Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
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heathenisin in order to understand its wretched- Guiana, at the period 
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7 when the act of FE 
pation was passed by the Legislature 
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ek . of (rreg 
Britain: the act by which domestic slavery a 
absolute right over human labor as eoonie nd 
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chattels, was abolished forever 


‘4 : » Mevery part of 
ier wide-spread possessions ; by which to nial 


restitution for oppression and wrong, and to give 
compensation for legally prohibiting the use of 
compulsory labor, her citizens were taxed to the 
amount of nearly a hundred millions of dol. 
lars. 
We have already seen the effeets of this geno. 
ral insolvency now existing among the West 
India planters, which has too often been yo. 
garded as the baneful result of Emancipation: 
but ere we attempt to suggest or propose . 
remedy, it will be necessary to ascertain why the 
vast sum awarded as compensation failed in the 
colonial policy to produce the desired effect; and 
to show, further, the various causes (irrespective 
of the abolition of slavery, with which they have 
been confounded) which have conspired to plunge 
the proprietors of the British plantations into 
utter distress and ruin. From 1822, their prose 
pects gradually began to darken; for about that 
period the amelioration in the condition of the 
slave commenced. Estates began to be worked 
generally with but little profit to the owners; 
current expenses were scarcely met by the an- 
nual returns of the crop, and in many cases pro- 
prietors, at that early date, sustained actual loss, 
This circumstance arose, however, more from 
expensive or unfortunate management, and neg- 
lect or extravagance in the proprietary body, 
than from alleviation in the condition of the 
slave. In 1823, an insurrection in Demerara 
followed, arising from the slaves’ confounding 
the Order in Council concerning the above ame- 
lioration, with the abolition of domestic slavery, 
the possession of unqualified freedom; since the 
agitation in the mother country gave some color 
to the latter supposition. Outbreaks of the 
same nature, and arising from similar causes, 
took place in the other colonies, which, alto- 
gether, tended to shake the confidence of capital- 
ists in the security of property throughout the 
West Indies. The cloquent appeals of Brough- 
am, especially, in behalf of Smith, the anti- 
slavery martyr, after the Demerara insurrection ; 
the consequent unwearied exertions of Wilber- 
force and his friends; and, above all the liberal 
measures of Canning and his colleagues in office, 
conduced to the same great end, and plainly in- 
timated the future insecurity of slave property, 
whether by mortgage, bonds, or actual invest- 
ment, and at the same time placed the bankrupt 
or nominal proprietor on the very verge of ruin. 
Under these circumstances, and with such pros 
pects for years before the passage of the act of 
abolition, the mortgagee saw no advantage Im 
fore-closing, and therefore wisely resolved to 
“bide his time,” and wait the event, which, in 


the opinion of all political economists, enlight- 














ened statesmen and shrewd speculators, was fast 
approaching. But although the note of prepara- 
ion had been so clearly sounded, and the po- 
iitical horizon had so long shadowed forth™ the 
jawn of a propitious day for the slave, still no 
measures were taken to meet the change, and 
heir true position was never fully reecognized— 
‘ill it was foreed upon them by legal enactment. 

After the passage of the reform bill, a worthy 
precursor of negro independence, the act of abo- 
jition and indemnity soon followed, whereby 
rovision was made, as above stated, to com- 
pensate the planter for his pecuniary loss, and 
to prepare him for any financial difficulties re- 
sulting from that change, which was to be perfect- 
ed in 1838 and 1840. The amount of com- 

nsation was estimated at one-third to one-half 
of the present value of each slave; commission- 
ers being appointed from the colonists themselves 
to allot to each plantation its proper average 
share of the amount. A period of four years 
fora domestic or household slave, and six years 
fora predial or field laborer, was also secured 
to the proprietor as an apprenticeship, to prepare 
the slave gradually for his change, and also to 
enable him to earn part of his liberation personally; 
which at a reasonable rate of wages, he might 
easily do, over and above his individual expenses to 
the proprietor. 

The prospect of capital coming into circula- 
tion from the national coffers, buoyed up the 
almost forlorn hopes of the European creditor. 
The Mortgagee now felt that there was a chance, 
if rightly improved, of partial if not entire pay- 
ment. Foreclosures were speedily threatened, 
and execution sales announced to take place after 
the required period fixed by colonial legislation. 
To save their estates from this fate, at such an 
apparently favorable season for improving them, 
the embarrassed and needy proprietors drew up 
deeds and passed orders in favor of their mort- 
gagees upon the Imperial Treasury for the 
amount due to planter A, B, C, or D, from the 
Compensation Fund; and then followed again 
the same poverty-stricken system and the same 
financial difficulties referred to in the last article. 
Although in some few cases this ready money 
cleared the property from all further encum- 
brance, yet, in nine out of ten, it scarcely met 
two-thirds of the debts and obligations upon 
them, leaving stillan incubus, for the removal 
of which no other prospect but execution and 
sale remained. Emancipation, from these facts, 
Wwe argue, might have hastened or retarded ruin, 
according to the peculiar circumstances of the 
estate, but in no case did it solely bring such 
about; theseeds of ruin and decay had been 
there alas! long before this event. The ends, 
then, we conclude, for which the Compensation 
Fund was awarded were frustrated ; and, instead 
of enabling the planter to combat future diffi- 
culties, the whole sum went to meet former ob- 


ligations, to remedy past evils, which he alone 
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had beeen instrumental in contracting. We ask 
again, ere we leave the subject for a time, 
whether to the act of Emancipation can be 
charged the ruin which had been hanging over 
the insolvent colonists for twenty years before, 
and whether ample provision was not made 
therein, could the planter have rightfully 
availed himself of it, to obviate the difficulties, 
and bring about a salutary change, without ma- 
terially affecting the interests of any! There 
are, in fact, instances of planters who were actu- 
ally benefitted by the act of emancipation. The 
ready money awarded as the indemnification for 
loss in compulsory labor, enabled them to use 
with advantage the period of apprenticeship, 
the point flourishing in the British West India 
annals, and ,enough was cleared from 1832 to 
1840 to more than compensate them for the 
change. When many of these, at the latter 
date, sold out, the aggregate sum of their re- 
ceipts was greater than the estates were valued 
at (slaves included) before emancipation was 
thought of. A plantation for example, in 1820, 
was worth in the market £50,000 sterling or 
about $250,000. Of this amount, the slaves 
were valued at $120,000. It received com- 
pensation $50,000, cleared from 1832 to 1840 
$80,000, and then sold for $160,000, or £53,000 
sterling. Nat. Era. 





The following is inserted in the Review at the 
suggestion of a valuable Friend belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting from which it emanated: 


At the YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, HELD IN 
New York. by adjournments from the 26th 
ofthe 5th month, to the 30th of the same, 
inclusive, 1845. 


The Essay contained in the Records of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, on the subjeet of traffick- 
ing in, and the free use of articles produced by 
the labor of slaves, was fully approved by this 
meeting, and directed to be transmitted to the 
subordinate meetings. It is as follows: 

The subject of freely using and trading in ar- 
ticles produced by the labor of slaves, has claimed 
the very serious consideration of this meeting, and 
under the impressions attending, we are induced 
to invite our beloved friends to unite with us in 
a careful examination of it. 

That the system of slavery involves in itself a 
great departure from those principles of moral 
rectitude which the Christian religion not only 
inculcates, but enjoins, is a truth readily ad- 
mitted. And this being conceded, the deeply in- 
teresting inquiry is suggested, whether by freely 
purchasing the produce of slave labor, we are not 
strengthening the hands of the oppressor, and 
lending our aid in riveting the fetters upon the 
galled limbs of the slave ? 

In the early settlement of America, when there 
was little known of the manner in which slaves 
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were procured in Africa, and the purchase of 
them here was deemed favorable to both master 
and slave, Friends not only purchased and held 
slaves, but even engaged, to a limited extent, in 
the foreign slave trade. At an early period in 
the history of this trade, a few Friends were en- 
lightened to see the sinfulness of it, and after 
long and arduous labour with their brethren, the 
conviction of itssinfuluess so prevailed that this 
traffic was relinquished. The next step in the 
progress of reform, was to refrain from the pur- 
chase and sale of those slaves already in the 
country. Our worthy forefathers, however, con- 
tinued to hold their fellow-men in bondage, be- 
cause they had not sufficiently examined the sub- 
ject in the light of truth; for when in the lapse 
of time, through an increase of light, they be- 
came convinced that this practice was also wrong, 
they united in abolishing it. ' 

But before this was entirely effected, there 
were enlightened and faithful members of our 
religious society, who, in consideration of the 
great injustice inseparably connected with the 
system of slavery, and also the intimate relation 
subsisting between slaveholdersand the pur- 
chasers and consumers of the products of slave 
labor, were induced to believe that, as faithful 
and consistent advocates in the cause of universal 
righteousness, it was required of them to abstain 
from the use of articles produced by the labor of 
slaves. Among these, it is well known, that 
that deeply instructed and devoted servant of 
Christ, John Woolman, occupied a prominent 
place. And from his day, down to the present, 
the same testimony has been upheld by many of 
our most worthy and enlightened members. But 
is it not an inquiry demanding our most serious 
thoughtfulness whether the advancement of this 
testimony within the limits of our Society, has 
fully kept pace with the increase of light and 
knowledge ; and whether our sympathy with the 
slave in the long continuance of that weight of 
affliction, under which he is bowed down, has 
been so lively, and our eye so singly directed to 
the pointings of duty in this matter, as to pre- 
pare us to perceive and faithfully to follow the 
manifestations of the Divine Will? 

“The trading,” says John Woolman, “ or 
frequent use of any produce known to be raised 
by those who are under such lamentable oppres- 
sion, hath appeared to me to be a subject which 
may yet require the more serious consideration of 
the humble followers of Christ the Prince of Peace. 
After long and mournful exercise, I am now free 
to mention how things have opened in my mind, 
with desires, that if it please the Lord further to 
open his will to any of his children in this matter, 
they may faithfully follow him in such manifest- 
ation.” 

The determined manner in which the slave- 
holder still continues to grasp his victim, and the 
horrors inseparably connected with thé foreign 
and the domestic slave trade, are circumstances 














which press this subject upon our attention and 
inthe most forcible manner urge ys to di 
the matter with candor and freedom. —_ 

“Customs generally approved, a _ 
received by youth thoes their pvaten to 
like the natural produce of the soil, Sai 
when they are suited to favorite inclinations - b 
as the judgments of God, by which the state of 
the soul must be tried, are without partiality it 
would be the highest wisdom to forego aaa, 
and popular opinions, and try the treasure of the 
soul by the infallible standard—Truth, (hrist 
our holy leader, graciously continueth to open the 
understandings of his people, and as circyy,. 
stances alter from age to age, some who are 
deeply baptized into a feeling of the state of 
things, are led by His Holy Spirit into exercises 
in some respects different from those which at. 
tended the faithful in foregoing ages, and from a 
clear convincement, they may see the relation of 
one thing to another, and the necessary tendency 
of each ; and hence it may be absolutely binding 
upon them to desist froin some parts of conduct, 
which some good men have been in.”’—Wool- 
man. 

Thus it was with members of our Religious 
Society, in regard to a participation in the foreign 
slave trade; and again, in relation to the do- 
mestic traffic in slaves. It was thus with them, 
also, in regard to the holding of slaves, and why 
should it not be so, as relates to the disuse of the 
products of slave labor? If we examine the con- 
nection existing between the slave holder and con- 
sumer of the produce of slave labor, must we 
not admit, that it is of a very intimate nature, 
and that its tendency is to support the system of 
slavery ? 

To hire a slave, and pay the wages of his labor 
to his master, would be deemed nearly equiva- 
lent to slaveholding. 

If this slave toils for his master, and we pur- 
chase freely the produce of his labor, do we not 
contribute as effectually to the gain of the slave- 
holder, as in the preceeding case? If another 
person purchases this produce for the purpose of 
traffic, and we buy of him for the purpose of con- 
suming it, is not another link added to the chain ; 
and is not the connexion with the slaveholder as 
complete as in the first instance? It is true, 
that we are further removed from the scene of op- 
pression—and it may be that this increased 
distance has tended to pacify the conscience, In a 
course that is not consistent with sound reasoning; 
and thus may we not have contributed, too long, 
to encourage, by our conduct, a system of oppres- 
sion the existence of which, we have so sincerely 
lamented ? 4 

When we reflect that the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion require us to cherish a fecling of 
sympathy with our fellow-men, in the varied diffi- 
culties and sufferings which attend them—* to 
weep with those who weep’—“to remember 
those who are in bonds, as bound with them ; and 
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ip % during which the slave has been chained 


and tasked, and his sweat exacted— and how en- 
firely those rights, which are the gift of a benefi- 
wnt Creator, bestowed alike upon all men, as 
blessings to sweeten life, are torn from him—is 
there not a pressing and solemn obligation resting 
npon US, carefully to examine whether we do in 
any Way contribute to the continuance of this 
system of oppression ? ’ 

«Tt may be urged in favor of using the proceeds 
of slave labor, that if we do not use them others 
will, and that our abstinence will not arrest or 
mitigate the evil, and therefore we may inno- 
cently derive from it a good to ourselves.” But 
might not an argument like this have been urged 
with equal fitness, by our Friends formerly, in 
favor of their participation in slaves and the slave 
rade ? 

It may be said that in refusing to use the pro- 
duce of slave labor, we adopt a compulsory mea- 
sure, and undertake to coerce the slaveholder to 
liberate his slaves—that the principle of absti- 
nence, if carried out, would compel many persons 
to leave their accustomed employments—that 
trade itself would be subjected to a convulsion, 
the extent of which cannot be foreseen—that the 
slaveholder, deprived of his income by our absti- 
nence, would be unable to provide for the main- 
tenance of his slaves and that increased sufferings 
and perhaps starvation would be the consequence. 

When arguments like these are balanced 
against the positive and monstrous evils of slavery, 
to which they tend to serve as props, and we for 
a moment suppose ourselves in the condition of 
the enslaved, and then bring those arguments to 
that moral test of right in ourown bosoms, which 
is always in perfect agreement with the precept 
enjoined by our holy Redeemer, “‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” does not the conviction fasten upon us 
that such arguments are too light to sustain a 
system by which millions of our fellow-men are 
deprived of those inalienable rights, which are 
the gifts of God, bestowed alike upon all ? 

Let us trace out the probable consequences of 
declining the use of the products of slave labor. 
A considerable number of persons refusing the 
use of such produce, would at once create a de- 
mand for similar articles produced by free labor. 
In the commencement, the supply of such pro- 
duce would not be fully equal to the demand, 
and some advance in the price might be expected. 
This would stimulate to increased production, 
and the quantity of such goods would increase. 
While the supply was thus enlarging, may we 
not hope that the example of those who consci- 
dione declined to participate in the fruits of 
slave labor, would work conviction in the minds 
of others, and that the number would increase ? 
The slaveholders seeing the progress of a more 
elevated public sentiment, might be induced to 
































the outskirts of slavery. 
for the produce of free labor was gradually in- 
creasing, and preparation for supplying the de- 
mand was constantly enlarging, a decided impres- 
sion would be made on the market for slave goods. 
Under a decaying demand for such goods, no pru- 
dent slaveholder would add to the number of his 
slaves. 
posed to prosecute his illegal and hazardous enter- 
prize. ‘The inducement to rear slaves to supply 
the internal traffic would be diminished, and the 
whole system of slavery would be weakened. 
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ose who suffer afflictions, as being ourselves also | meet the change—not by starving their miserable 
body”—and think of the long series of | slaves, but by changing their condition from 
“chattels to men.” 
menced, doubtless, by a few of the most enlight- 
ened slaveholders, who, perceiving that there 
was really an honest testimony abroad against 
slavery, which refused all participation in its 
fruits, might enter themselves into the spirit of 
the reform, and meet the sentiment in its ful- 
ness, 


This change would be com- 


Thus the impression at first would be made on 
And while the demand 


Thegslave merchant would be less dis- 


In this view, nothing presents itself having the 


appearance of an attempt to coerce, nothing to 
compel persons to leave their accustomed employ- 
ments, nothing to produce embarrassments, much 
less convulsions in trade, and nothing that threat- 
ens the slave with the suffering of famine in ad- 
dition to his bonds, in consequence of the ina- 
bility of his master to provide for his wants. He 
pursues his own course until either the convictions 
of duty, or the propect of advancing his interest, 


induce him to change. The movement, indeed, 
speaks to the slaveholder in intelligible and 
forcible language. It tells him he is inflicting 
upon his fellow-man an injury which every free 
man, in his own case, would deem insupportable, 
and calling loudly for retributive justice. It tells 
him that the “hire of the laborers who have 
reaped down his fields, which is by him kept back 
by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which 
have reaped, are entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabbaoth,” and that there is an elevated tone 
of moral feeling abroad in the land, that cannot 
participate in the fruits of labour so unjustly ex- 
acted—that dare not contribute to that gain, 
which is the inducement to such grievous oppres- 
sion, lest it should also partake in its sins. Can 
it be doubted that a moral influence would attend 
such a movement, that would be extensively felt 
by the slaveholders themselves ? 

Nor should the difficulties which are anticipated 
deter us! There is a force in united efforts, es- 
pecially when enlisted in the cause of virtue, 
which, if they are discreetly and perseveringly 
conducted, can achieve wonders. It is true, that 
at the present time, the products of slavery are so 
intertwined with our varied occupations and wants, 
that we can scarcely see how to disengage ourselves 
from them, yet if our attention be singly fixed 
upon the pointings of Truth, in reference to this 
subject, we may reasonably trust, that it will 
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gue us rightly, and prepare our way before us. 
n ancient days, when the progress of a people, 
who were journeying by divine direction, was ob- 
structed by a river which spread its breadth in 
their way, they were required to advance until 
the soles of their feet pressed the margin of the 
stream—and thus standing, the retreating waters 
gave way before them, and they passed over dry 
shod. If, following this example, we proceed as 
far as we can, and there stand, willing to advance 
ifa way can be discovered, all past experience 
unites in bearing its testimony in favor of the be~ 
lief, that little by little, the difficulties will yield 
until the whole are surmounted. 

Some sacrifice of interest would be required, 
and some personal indulgence, fora time, must be 
dispensed with. But it is by no means a new 
thing that sacrifice should be required for the 
promoting of the cause of Truth agd Righteous- 
ness in the earth. Indeed, if we look back upon 
the past, will it not appear that sacrifice has been 
the price at which reformation in the world has 
beencarried forward? It has been the lot of our 
religious society to participate largely in trials of 
this kind, nor is it easy to conceive on what 
ground we can expect to be excused from them, 
until righteousness be estublished in the earth, un- 
less, indeed, it should be for the mournful reason, 
that we have departed from our proper position in 
the militant church. 

In the consideration of this matter, our minds 
have been seriously affected. We wish not to 
promote a feverish excitement in relation to this 
great subject, but we desire that all may unite in 
calmly and carefully considering it. If we admit 
the correctness of the position that ‘itis the 
market for Slave produce which makes Slavery,’ 
we must feel that it is a serious matter to be cus- 
tomers in this market. The circumstance of 
long usage may be presented as a plea in favor of 
the continuance of the use. But the subject of 
inquiry is, whether a system of injustice and op- 
pression, has not been strengthened by this long 
usage? May we consider the matter with that 
seriousness and candour which the case justly calls 
for! ‘If our hearts are softened and expanded 
by the love of God, we shall be prepared to view 
these oppressed people, as children of the same 
Almighty Father, equally with ourselves the ob- 
jects of His divine regard, and of that salvation 
which comes by Jesus Christ; and thus be en- 
abled to enter into a lively feeling of the miseries 
and hardships they endure; to put our souls in 
their souls’ stead, and in singleness of heart to 
follow every opening of duty in their behalf, what- 
ever sacrifice it may cost us, either of worldly 
treasure” or personal comfort. 

Taken from the Minutes. 

Ricuarp Mort, Clerk. 





Defer not till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to day. The present time only is ours, and 
we know not what a day may produce. 
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SUMMARY OF NEws. 


As the intelligence from Europe, rece 
recent arrivals, is not particularly inter 
general reader, the small space in this 
allotted to news, will be appropriated this 
domestic concerns. 

Our readers are no doubt generally 
first three weeks of the congressiou 
passed in debating the question, and casting the 
votes in the House, respecting a Speaker. 

In the Senate, a resolution being offered to admit 
Father Matthew, the apostle of temperance. wit 
the bar of the Senate, objections were raise: = 
several senators from the South, on the ground a 
his opposition to slavery. The question, neve: 
was decided in favor of the resolution, by a vote 0} 
33 to 13. : 

In the committees of the senate on the six most 
important subjects, the south has a majority, ‘. 
that of foreign relations, there are four from the 
slave states, and one from the free: in those on the 
Judiciary, Military affairs, Naval affairs, Territories 
and District of Columbia, there are severally three 
from the former and two from the latter. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 22nd inst. 
a resolution was offered that the House should pro. 
ceed to the election of a speaker viva voce; and if 
after calling the roll three times no member should 
have received a majority of all the votes cast, the 
roll should be again called, and the member receiy- 
ing the largest number of votes, provided there was 
a majority of a quorum, should be speaker. After 
a stormy debate, this resolution was catried by a 
vote 113 to 106. 

Three ballots being taken, without furnishing to 
either of the candidates a majority of the whole, the 
roll was called the fourth time that day, being the 
sixty-third from the commencement, when the 
votes were, for H. Cobb of Georgia,; 102, for R. C. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, 100; and for several 
others, to the number of 16. Howell Cobb was 
accordingly declared to be elected Speaker of the 
House. Thusthe slaveholding interest is in posses- 
sion of the speakership. 

The long expected organization being thus effect- 
ed, the President’s message wasdelivered on the 24th 
inst. This communication is more concise than 
such messages usually are. ; 

After an introduction expressive of the gratitude 
due toa superintending Providence for the blessings 
we enjoy, he declares his resolution to preserve 
unimpaired our existing pacific relations with all 
the world. Those with Great Britain are declared 
to be of the most friendly character. The diploma- 
tic intercourse with France, which was awhile inter- 
rupted, is stated to be again restored : and the arrival 
of an Envoy from that Court is anticipated with 
satisfaction. : pet 

The attention of Congress is particularly invited 
to the enactment of some law forthe more effectual 
suppression of the African slave trade. And an 
apprehension is clearly expressed that vessels built 
in the U. States, are frequently employed in this 
traffic. Directions have been given to negociate a 
treaty with Nicaragua, to secure the protection 0 
those who are engaged in constructing a ship canal | 
across the isthmus of Panama. : 

The connexion of the Sandwich Islands with the 
trading interests of the United States is briefly ad- 
verted to, and a decided objection is expressed to 
their falling under the dominion of any foreiga 
government. 
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